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^eagan  picks  Bush 
»  be  running  mate 


The  milk  maid,  Barbara  Gallagher, demands  that  the  Shakspearean  Festival  at  Southern  Utah  State 
cow,  Mark  Kuker,  give  milk  so  she  can  make  butter  College  in  Cedar  City.  See  related  story  on  page  5. 
for  the  king.  These  dancers  are  participating  in  the 


Y  stops  expansion  efforts 


!?  MT  (AP)  —  Ronald  Reagan,  talking  to  the  GOP 
i  Convention  shortly  after  midnight  Thursday  morn- 
rfi  ;ihe  had  decided  that  George  Bush  would  be  his  vice 
\i  sial  nominee. 

[(  »n  the  choice  of  Bush  reached  the  convention  floor 
I  f  ter  Reagan  was  nominated  by  the  GOP  to  be  their 
a  nal  standard-bearer. 

aji,  Gov.  William  Milliken  of  Michigan  told  reporters 
rarnvention  floor  that  Gerald  Ford  had  agreed  to  join 
a  ticket  this  fall.  However,  other  top  Republicans 
■teagan  had  settled  on  Bush,  the  former  CIA  direc- 

Laxalt,  R-Nev.,  said  “the  bottom  line  is  Ford 

reached  the  summit  Wednesday  night,  sweeping 
to  the  GOP  presidential  nomination  before 
unprecedented  post-midnight  appearance  to  ask 
invention  nominate  George  Bush  as  his  running 

ight  of  reports  that  Reagan  had  been  negotiating 
•mer  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  his  running  mate, 
at  midnight  that  the  deal  had  fallen  though  and 
>ources  said  that  George  Bush  would  be  the  vice 
nominee. 

array  of  party  leaders  had  said  earlier  that  a 
ticket  was  set,  others  called  the  reports 
and  said  terms  were  still  under  negotiation.  Ford 
le  wouldn’t  be  interested  in  a  figurehead  vice 
,  but  in  a  role  that  would  give  him  some  say  in 
decision  making  for  a  new  administration. 


Rumors  of  Ford’s  selection  had  reached  a  crescendo  after 
Ford  hinted  broadly  on  national  television  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  No.  2  spot  on  the  ticket  with  his 
archrival  of  the  1976  GOP  convention  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

According  to  Reagan,  he  and  Ford  had  decided  the  best 
way  for  Ford  to  help  the  GOP  ticket  was  for  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  to  campaign  “vigorously”  in  behalf  of  Reagan  and  his 
vice  presidential  nominee. 

Ford  was  vice  president  under  Richard  Nixon,  appointed 
to  the  post  following  the  resignation  of  Spiro  Agnew.  He  ser¬ 
ved,  as  president  after  Nixon  resigned  under  fire,  and  ran  for 
election  on  his  own  in  1976. 

He  was  defeated  in  that  election  by  Jimmy  Carter,  but  not 
before  Ford  had  narrowly  defeated  Ronald  Reagan  for  'the 
GOP  nomination. 

The  traditional  roll  call  of  the  states  was  but  a  formality  at 
the.  32nd  Republican  National  Convention,  for  Reagan’s 
triumph  had  long  been  guaranteed. 

Delegates  and  youthful  Reagan  recruits  packed  the  floor 
to  wave  Reagan  placards  and  banners,  burst  balloons  and 
cheered  the  foregone  conclusion. 

Montana’s  delegates  put  his  count  past  the  nominating 
majority,  and  the  delegates  burst  into  cheers  again. 

The  final  roll  call  count:  Reagan  1,939  votes,  Rep.  John  B. 
Anderson  of  Illinois  37,  George  Bush  13,  former  ambassador 
to 'Great  Britain  Anne  Armstrong  1,  and  4  abstentions. 

When  Laxalt  of  Nevada  delivered  the  nominating  speech 
for  the  candidate  he  said  “this  represents  the  public  dream 
that  is  bandwagoning  across  America  tonight.” 


Shakespearean 


Festival  takes  stage 


City  rejects  new  stadium  height 


Universe  photo  by  Dave  Simonson 

sal  handicapped  citizens  take  advantage  of  ramps  specially  in- 
for  the  handicapped.  A  nonprofit  organization.  Handicapped 
less,  strives  to  help  the  area  disabled  gain  these  needed  facilities. 


lunteer  group  aids 
lional  handicapped 


! .  CHUCK  KOFOED 
(averse  Staff  Writer 

Iks  do  funny  things  to 
[s.  You’ll  veer  to  the  right  go- 
way,”  Lynn  Montag  of 
|>ed  Awareness  told  me,  as  I 
down  East  Center  Street, 
l  the  warm  mid-morning 
ing  our  little  excursion  — 
Ist  real  spin  in  a  wheelchair 
it  about  how  fortunate  I  am 
hy  and  to  have  full  use  of  all 

elchair  ride  is  an  experience 
its  all  curious  and  willing 
s  through.  It  helps  them  to 
reciate  and  understand  the 
handicapped,  which  is  im- 
Montag  and  the  nonprofit 
in  he  works  for,  Handicap- 
mess. 

amputee  himself,  he  knows 
talking  about. 

\  ing  the  public  is  important. 

!  ttitudinal  barriers  knocked 
d  Montag  as  he  sat  in  his 
on  East  Center  Street.  On 
as  a  poster  which  vividly 
I  hat  he  was  talking  about: 
need  a  second  chance,  only 

jandicapped  people  a  first 
>  he  purpose  of  Handicapped 
(  The  organization’s  logo  is 
‘  vhich  stands  for  Housing, 
n  (and  employment), 
-al  barriers,  Recreation  and 
dation.  Montag  and  his 


colleagues  spend  their  time  helping  the 
area’s  handicapped  meet  these  needs. 

Handicapped  Awareness  is  based  in 
Provo  and  has  a  branch  office  in 
Ogden.  Montag  tells  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  organization’s  plans  to  open  new 
offices  in  St.  George  and  Logan. 

The  organization  hopes  to  help  han¬ 
dicapped  people  gain  their  deserved 
place  in  society. 

“For  the  most  part,  handicapped 
people  have  been  considered  second 
class  citizens,”  said  Montag.  “It  isn’t 
uncommon  to  run  across  stories  of  han¬ 
dicapped  people  who  have  been  shoved 
in  a  room  and  forced  to  live  there 
alone. 

“It  has  only  been  three  years  that 
handicapped  people  have  had  legal 
rights,”  he  continued.  “It  seems  foolish 
to  have  a  law  to  give  us  the  same  op¬ 
portunity.” 

Montag  was  referring  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  had 
to  beat  two  presidential  vetoes  before 
it  was  enacted  by  Congress.  Section 
504  of  the  Act,  which  outlines  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped,  was  not  im¬ 
plemented  until  1977. 

Staffed  by  VISTA,  CETA  and 
volunteer  workers,  Handicapped 
Awareness  has  been  active  in 
correcting  many  of  the  architectural 
barriers  which  exist  in  Provo.  A  typical 
example  of  a  barrier  is  the  Provo  City 
Library. 

See  HANDICAP  page  2 


BYU’s  plans  for  a  fund-raising  drive  to  finance  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Cougar  Stadium  were  canceled  Wednes¬ 
day  following  the  City  Commission’s  refusal  to  grant 
a  conditional  use  permit  that  would  allow  a  height  in¬ 
crease  of  the  stadic 


‘‘Our  extensive  studies  show  that  at  f  his-tirrse  it  -  and  traffic  problems.” 


“The  solutions  here  suggested  are  treating  a  con¬ 
tinuing  problem  with  temporary  solutions.  Growth 
will  continue  and  it  behooves  us  to  look  down  the 
road  for  at  least  10  years,”  he  added. 

Clarke  suggested  that  no  more  money  be  put  into 
the  present  stadium,  but  that  “we  look  to  alter¬ 
natives  that  will  be  real  solutions  to  seating,  parking 


not  financially  feasible  to  build  an  entirely  new 
stadium  at  another  location  or  to  enlarge  the  present 
stadium  into  a  bowl,”  said  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks. 

“Neither  of  these  alternatives  could  be  financed 
with  available  contributed  funds  or  revenues  from 
athletics,  and  no  other  sources  of  funding  are 
available  under  our  policies,”  he  explained. 

The  university  had  hoped  to  increase  seating 
capacity  in  the  stadium  by  18,136  seats  by  building  a 
second  tier  above  the  existing  structure  on  the  east 
and  west  sides. 

Ed  Cozzens,  director  of  planning  and  architecture 
at  BYU,  said  the  university  proposed  this  type  of  ex¬ 
pansion  because  it  would  provide  the  type  of  seating 
donors  would  contribute  to. 

“BYU  is  not  out  actively  seeking  to  expand  the 
stadium.  We  have  been  approached  by  people 
demanding  that  we  expand  and  those  people  want  a 
good  seat,”  Cozzens  said. 

The  Commission  turned  down  BYU’s  request  after 
more  than  three  hours  of  public  discussion  in  which 
citizens  voiced  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed 
stadium  expansion. 

Some  citizens  said  they  preferred  expanding  the 
stadium  into  a  bowl  shape.  However,  suggestions  to 
move  the  stadium  site  altogether  brought  long  rounds 
of  applause  several  times  during  the  meeting. 

In  recommending  that  the  commission  refuse  the 
permit  request,  Mayor  James  E.  Ferguson  mirrored 
concerns  raised  by  citizens  concerning  safety,  a  possi¬ 
ble  negative  impact  on  property  values  and  what  he 
called  the  “creation  of  a  nuisance  for  the 
neighborhood.” 

Ferguson  said  later  he  felt  that  the  university  had 
not  conducted  a  thorough  study  of  alternate  ways  to 
increase  the  stadium’s  seating  capacity. 

This  view  was  also  expressed  by  Commissioner  A. 
John  Clarke  prior  to  the  commission’s  vote. 

“I  was  disappointed  that  only  one  alternative  — 
lowering  the  field  —  was  discussed  (by  BYU).  I  think 
there  are  other  alternatives,”  said  Clarke. 


-  Citizens  expressed  great  concern  about  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  area  during  game  times. 

“Our  driveway  has  become  an  oasis  for 
latecomers,”  said  one  citizen.  He  added  that  traffic 
would  prohibit  access  to  the  area  by  emergency  vehi¬ 
cles  in  the  event  of  a  fire  or  burglary. 

Another  citizen  said  it  is  an  hour’s  job  just  to  get 
home  from  the  supermarket  following  a  game. 

Citizens  also  opposed  the  shadow  effects  of  the  142- 
foot  structure,  claiming  that  their  heating  bills  would 
rise  during  the  winter  and  that  their  skyline  view 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Half  way  through  discussion.  Commissioner 
Anagene  Meecham  interjected  with  her  feelings: 
“I’m  sitting  here  with  a  terrible  conflict,”  she  said. 
“I’m  very  supportive  of  BYU,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
seat  I  occupy  I  represent  all  the  citizens  and  my  first 
priority  is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  neighborhood 

Racial  riots 


“I  go  On  record  as  a  supporter  of  expanding  the 
stadium,  but  in  a  bowl.  It  may  take  a  bit  longer  to 
raise  $12  million  for  a  bowl,  but  I’ll  help,”  she  added. 

Cozzens  repeatedly  told  those  present  that  poten¬ 
tial  donors  were  opposed  to  a  bowl-shaped  addition. 
BYU  representatives  pointed  out  that  a  large  portion, 
of  the  available  sideline  seats  have  already  been 
reserved  through  season  ticket  §.ales.  , 

Prior  to  the  commission  vote  Cozzens  said  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  height  permit  would  cause  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  go  back  to  the  donors.  They  have  indicated 
that  they  would  not  donate  to  a  bowl  shape  stadium 
because  they  do  not  want  an  end  zone  seat.  “Simple 
economics  tells  us  a  bowl  type  stadium  is  not  a  viable 
alternative.” 

Ferguson  indicated  Wednesday  that  the  proposed 
height  expansion  may  still  find  acceptance. 

“The  concerns  expressed  by  the  citizens  are  real 
problems.  But  they  were  not  fully  addressed  by  the 
university.  If  they  were  dealt  with  and  it  could  be 
shown  that  no  other  viable  alternative  exists,  then 
the  height  expansion  may  be  acceptable,”  Ferguson 
said. 

The  commission  will  try  to  meet  with  BYU  officials 
soon  to  discuss  different  alternatives,  the  mayor  said. 


Violence  returns  to  Miami 


MIAMI  (AP)  — -  Sporadic  violence  returned  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  to  Miami’s  Liberty  City  section,  one 
day  after  five  officers  were  shot  there  during  a  flareup 
of  violence  in  neighborhoods  devastated  by  bloody 
racial  rioting  just  two  months  ago. 

A  policewoman  was  cut  by  flying  glass,  rocks  and 
bottles  were  smashed  into  two  Dade  Metro  buses  and 
their  passengers,  and  two  white  youths  were  arrested 
for  opening  fire  on  a  group  of  blacks  in  what  began  as 
a  rock-throwing  incident. 

No  serious  injuries  were  reported  Wednesday,  but 
police  said  that  after  a  relatively  calm  afternoon,  dis¬ 
turbances  began  increasing  at  nightfall. 


Draft  registration  to  revitalize 
the  Selective  Service  System 


By  TIM  COX 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Next  week  President  Carter’s  proclamation  that 
requires  over  four  million  young  men  to  register  for 
the  draft  will  become  effective.  The  proclamation 
follows  a  five-month  Congressional  battle  over  a  re¬ 
quest  for  funds  to  revitalize  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Carter  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  not  become 
necessary  to  impose  the  military  draft,  but  said, 
“The  United  States  must  begin  registration  and  then 
meet  future  mobilization  needs  rapidly  if  they  arise.” 

Reacting  to  the  Senate’s  recent  vote  to  reinstate 
draft  registration,  Rev.  Charles  Boyer,  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Con¬ 
scientious  Objectors  (NISBCO),  says  that  NISBCO 
is  “ready  to  counsel  a  new  generation  of  persons  who 
cannot  conscientiously  register  for  the  draft.” 

According  to  Rev.  Boyer,  NISBCO  is  opposed  to 
registration  as  the  first  step  into  the  military  draft. 
“Registration  encourages  militarism,  and  an  inter¬ 
ventionist  mindset  that  uses  military  force  to  respond 
to  world  problems.” 

The  President’s  proclamation  orders  men  born  in 


1960  to  be  registered  at  classified  post  offices  from 
Monday,  July  21  through  Saturday,  July  26.  It  also 
orders  men  bom  in  1961  to  register  from  Monday, 
July  28  through  Saturday,  August  2.  Those  men  bom 
in  1962  must  register  from  January  5  through 
January  10,  1981  and  those  born  thereafter  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  30  days  before  or  after  their  18th 
birthday. 

Each  individual  must  register  in  person.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  LDS  missionaries.  If  the  missionaries  are 
serving  in  foreign  countries,  they  must  register  at  the 
nearest  U.S.  Consulate  or  Embassy.  Those  failing  to 
register  could  face  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  up  to  five  years,  or  both. 

To  register  young  men  must  report  to  any  postal 
clerk  and  request  the  brief  registration  form.  They 
must  have  some  form  of  identification  to  validate  the 
form.  The  form  requires  only  the  registant’s  name, 
permanent  and  current  address,  telephone  number, 
social  security  number  and  date  of  birth. 

A  local  post  office  official  said  the  university 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  will  not  be  registering  for 
the  draft.  For  those  that  need  to  register,  they  should 
go  to  the  Provo  or  Orem  Post  Offices. 


“It  looks  like  things  are  picking  up,”  said 
patrolman  Greg  Terp.  , 

More  than  100  officers  working  12-hour  shifts 
cruised  the  northwest  Miami  area  after  a  night  of  dis¬ 
turbances  sparked  when  an  officer  was  shot  Tuesday 
afternoon  as  he  tried  to  arrest  two  robbery  suspects. 
The  officer  was  released  Wednesday  from  a  Miami 
hospital,  still  carrying  a  bullet  in  his  back. 

Police  spokesman  Henry  Weatherspoon  said  patrol 
cars  Wednesday  evening  cordoned  off  roads  leading 
to  James  E.  Scott  Homes,  a  public  housing  project 
where  more  than  700  families  live  and  the  flashpoint 
fot  Tuesday  night’s  disturbances. 

As  darkness  moved  in  at  8  p:m.,  two  Latin  males 
driving  through  the  area  were  attacked  by  rock- 
wielding  blacks  and  crashed  into  an  off-duty  police 
officer’s  car  when  they  sped  off  in  fright,  Terp  said. 
The  men,  including  a  Cuban  refugee  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  just  two  months  ago,  weren’t  in¬ 
jured,  Terp  said. 

About  150  black  youths,  less  than  half  the  number 
police  said  was  involved  in  Tuesday’s  disturbances, 
lined  several  blocks  along  the  housing  project  area. 
With  disco  music  playing  loudly,  they  chucked  rocks 
at  passing  police  cars  and  taunted  watching  officers. 

Officer  Sheila  Smith  suffered  neck  and  chest  in¬ 
juries  when  a  metal  pipe  was  thrown  through  her 
patrol  car’s  window  at  about  9  p.m.,  police  said.  Nur¬ 
sing  Supervisor  Susan  Law  said  Ms.  Smith  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  North  Shore  Hospital  in  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion. 

About  15  minutes  earlier,  several  passengers  and  a 
Metro  bus  driver  suffered  numerous  minor  cuts  and 
abrasions  as  two  buses  were  “heavily  rocked”  by 
blacks,  police  spokesman  Joe  Keefe  said.  Some 
passengers  complained  of  glass  in  their  eyes  and  were 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  treatment,  police  said. 

Earlier  Wednesday,  two  white  youths  —  Thomas 
Warren  Thompson,  22,  of  Pompano  Beach,  and 
Robert  Magnuson,  19,  of  Delray  Beach  —  were 
charged  with  aggravated  assault,  shooting  into  an  oc¬ 
cupied  building  and  use  of  a  firearm  during  a  felony. 

The  pair  was  driving  through  the  area,  for  un¬ 
known  reasons,  at  about  about  4  p.m.  when  black 
youths  hit  their  car  with  rocks,  Weatherspoon  said. 

“The  men  stopped  their  car,  backed  up,  and  one  of 
them  started  shooting  at  two  blacks  with  a  .38  caliber 
pistol,”  Weatherspoon  said. 

He  said  the  blacks  who  threw  the  rocks  had  already 
fled  when  the  shooting  began.  There  were  no  injuries, 
and  the  two  white  men  surrendered  to  police,  who 
found  15  empty  shells  and  a  box  of  ammunition  in 
the  pair’s  Ford  Mustang. 
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News  Spotlight 


Compiled  from  The  Associated  Press 


U.S.  pressures  Japan  car  imports 

TOKYO  —  Japan’s  two  biggest  carmakers, 
reporting  export  sales  42  percent  higher  than  last 
year,  said  Wednesday  they  have  no  plans  to  stem 
the  flood  of  their  fuel-efficient  vehicles  into  the 
United  States,  despite  American  pressure. 

“The  American  auto  industry  failed  to  make  the 
switch  from  large  gas-guzzlers  to  small  fuel- 
economy  cars,”  a  Nissan  official  said  in  explaining 
why  his  company’s  sales  have  mounted  while  the 
big  three  U.S.  automakers  have  fallen  onto  hard 
times. 

Toyota,  Japan’s  largest  carmaker,  said  exports  ' 
in  the  January-to-June'  period  this  year  totaled 
908,652  vehicles,  22  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  record  of  744,284  exported  during  the 
final  six  months  of  1979,  and  some  42  percent 
higher  than  the  January-June  period  last  year. 

Four  die  in  trailor-truck  accident 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  Idaho  —  Four  persons 
were  killed  and  15  to  20  injured  Wednesday  when 
a  heavy  trailer-truck  plowed  into  a  line  of  cars, 
trucks  and  a  chartered  bus  stopped  at  a  freeway 
construction  project. 

Most  of  the  injured  were  among  43  members  of  a 
Utah  Mormon  Church  singing  group  on  the  bus. 
The  dead  included  the  truck  driver  and  three  per¬ 
sons  in  a  pickup  truck  bearing  Oregon  license 
plates. 

“It  was  a  shocking  event,  it  happened  so  sud¬ 
denly,”  said  Paul  Farr,  a  chaperone  on  the  bus. 
The  group  was  on  a  Pacific  Northwest  tour. but 
Farr  said  it  was  cancelled  after  the  crash. 

Farr  said  there  were  about  50  persons  on  the 
chartered  bus,  including  parents,  chaperones  and 
members  of  the  youth  choir.  All  but  six  of  the 
teen-agers  were  from  Provo, '  Utah,  and  the  rest 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Elmore  County  Sheriff  Bob  Mendiola  said  the 
accident  occurred  on  Interstate  84  just  west  of 
Mountain  Home  in  southwestern  Idaho. 

Industrial  production  declines 

WASHINGTON  —  The  nations’s  industrial 
production  fell  2.4  percent  in  June,  continuing  a 
five-month  swoon  that  reflects  the  spreading 
recession,  the  government  said  Wednesday. 


The  decline  last  month  matched  May’s  revised 
falloff  in  output.  They  were  the  largest  monthly 
plunges  since  January  1975  —  the  depths  of  the 
last  recession  —  when  production  at  factories, 
mines  and  mills  decreased  3.4  percent,  the  Federal 
Reserve  said, 

The  slide  in  output  was  widespread,  hitting 
producers  of  both  consumer-ready  goods  and 
materials  used  for  finished  items,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reported. 

Government  and  private  economists  said  the 
production  decline  reflects  concerted  business  ef¬ 
forts  to  slash  inventories  in  the  face  of  slumping 
consumer  demand. 

It  also  signals  continued  increases  in  job  layoffs, 
they  said.  Unemployment,  now  at  7.7  percent,  is 
expected  to  range  between  8.5  and  9,  percent 
before  peaking,  economists  predict. 

Olympics  to  begin  Saturday 

MOSCOW  — Athletes  from  most  of  the  80  na¬ 
tions  which  will  compete  in  the  Summer  Olympics 
beginning  this  weekend  trained  in  the  Olympic 
Village  Wednesday  while  the  leaders  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Movement  tried  to  hold  together  their  fragile 
and  faltering  enterprise. 

There  were  signs  of  erosion  of  the  boycott  at¬ 
mosphere  when  the  Austalian  delegation  changed 
its  mind  and  decided  to  have  its  full  190-member 
delegation  march  in  Saturday’s  opening 
ceremony.  / 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  that 
“hundreds  of  thousands”  of  foreign  tourists  were 
streaming  into  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Games, 
but  the  number  almost  certainly  was  down  from 
the  original  projection  of  250,000  foreigners  and 
300,000  out-of-town  Soviets.  Tass  gave  no  new 
projected  figures. 

Palestinian  autonomy  discussed 

EGYPT  —  Egyptian  and  American  negotiators 
met  in  Cairo  Wednesday  in  an  attempt  to  work 
out  an  agenda  for  resumed  talks  on  Palestinian 
autonomy  in  Israeli-occupied  territories. 

In  Lebanon,  President  Elias  Sarkis  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Salim  el-Hoss  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  reconciliation 
government. 


Mormon  Country  gone, 
says  LDS  literary  expert 


By  CLAUDE 
D.  NEWBY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Mormon  Country, 
born  of  images  of  refuge, 

.  shaped  by  and  shaper  of 
a  people,  is  no  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Geary. 

In  his  Tuesday  forum 
address  titled  “For  the 
Strength  of  the  Hills: 
Imagining  in  Mormon 
Country,”  the  specialist 
in  Mormon  literature 
described  how  image 
and  vision,  tempered  by 
harsh  realities,  influen¬ 
ced  the  saints’  westward 
trek  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  distinct  Mor¬ 
mon  culture  in  the  West. 

Geary  said,  “There 
were  images  of  Mormon 
Country  before  there 
was  a,  Mormon  Country. 
Images  generated  in 
short-lived  settlements 
in  Ohio  —  planned  set¬ 
tlements  such  as  the 
City  of  Zion  —  were 
probably  the  most  po¬ 
tent  image  of  a  refuge  for 
the  Saints. 

“It  was  with  such  im¬ 
ages  in  mind  that  they 
favorably  viewed  the 
land.”  Yet  through  all 
Mormon  lore  runs  the 
recognition  that  it  is 
harsh,  a  mistake  and  a 
place  where  no  person  in 
his  right  mind  would 
live. 

George  A.  Smith,  St. 
George’s  namesake,  was 
the  first  attributed  to 


Do  You  Know  Anyone  In  Need  Of 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 
W/MATERNITY 
BENEFITS 

From  s4500  Month  However,  If  you  are  already 
pregnant  we  can  cover  you,  for  c-section, 
miscarriage,  and  cover  the  new-born  for 
complications  from  s19°0/month.  Family  Coverage 
From  s27ls/month.  Contact: 

Van  Shumway,  Jr. 

Tel.  375-0349 


Trailer  residents  combine 


By  BILL  HICKMAN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Tired  of  being  considered  “second 
class  citizens”  and  “trailer  trash,” 
representatives  from  the  Imperial  and 
Lamplighter  mobile  home  parks  and 
Willow  Estates  subdivision  met 


Opponents  of  the  Davis  subdivision 
say  the  added  trailers  will  bring  down 
their  property  value  and  create  too 
much  sewer  traffic,  Miss  Baggerly 
said. 

“There  aren’t  enough  mobile  home 
spaces  in  Provo  and  yet  the  city  is 


together  Sunday  to  form  the  Provo  denying  requests  from  developers  to  es- 
City  Mobile  Home  Owners  Associa-  tabhsh  new.  parks,”  Miss  Baggerly 
tiori. 

The  group  represents  more  than  600 
mobile  home  owners  in  two  sub- 
divisons  and  at  least  six  parks.  At  its 
next  meeting,  July  27,  when  officers 
will  be  elected,  the  group  hopes  to  have 
representatives  from  every  park. 

Joyce  Baggerly,  Willow  Estates  resi¬ 
dent,  said  the  goals  of  the  group  are  to 
get  more  trailer  spaces  in  Provo  and 
change  the  image  of  mobile  home  ow¬ 
ners  in  the  community. 


Of  the  28  spaces  in  Willow  Estates 
subdivision  where  residents  own  there 
own  land  as  well  as  trailer,  there  is  only 
one  space  available,  she  said. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for 
trailer  space,  Miss  Baggerly  said  some 
park  owners  “get  away  with  unjust 
practices.” 

“Right  now  people  in  the  parks 
won’t  say  anything  because  they  are 
afraid  they  will  be  evicted  with  no  legal 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 


LIFE 

AND 

HEALTH 

INSURANCE 

FOR 

PROSPECTIVE 

AGENTS 


LEARN  THE  BASICS  AND/OR  PREPARE 
FOR  A  CAREER  IN  INSURANCE 


All  aspects  of  life  and  health  insurance, 
including  state  of  Utah  requirements  to 
sell  insurance,  will  be  the  subject  matter  of 
a  new  course  -to  be  offered  by  Brigham 
Young  University.  Passing,  the  final  exam 
of  the  course  will  qualify  prospective  in¬ 
surance  agents  for  a  state  license.  The 
course  opens  numerous  career  and  income 
supplement  possiblities  for  students  and  all 
those  interested  iri  the  field  of  insurance 
and  salesmanship. 

The  course  is  a  comprehensive  overview 
of  the  basics  of  life  and  health  insurance.  It 
is  geared  to  prepare  participants  to  either 
serve  as  agents  or  to  plan  appropriate  insur¬ 
ance  programs  for  their  own  families. 


Some  mobile  home  owners  are  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  recent  rejection  of  the 
Heber  Lee  Davis  subdivision  on  the 
West  side  of  Provo  by  the  Provo  City 
Commission  after  it  was  passed  by  the 
Planning  Commission. 


Handicap 


continued  from  p 


Dates:  Tuesday  evenings,  July  22,  29 
August  5  and  12 

Instructor:  Milton  E,  Smith,  BYU  School 
of  Management 
Workshop  fee:  $75.00 


For  further  information  contact: 

242  HRCB,  Department  of  Conferences 
and  Workshops,  378-3556. 


“The  library  is  vir¬ 
tually  inaccessible  to 
people  in  wheelchairs,” 
says  Montag.  “When  I 
.  want  to  get  a  book  I  have 
to  go  to  either  the  BYU 
or  Orem  library.” 

Private  housing  is  an 
especially  great  concern 
of  handicapped  people 
in  the  Provo  area.  Han¬ 
dicapped  Awareness  is 
working  with  private 
realtors  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  provide  more 
accessible  housing. 

To  help  handicapped 
people  find  jobs,  the 
organization  holds 
seminars  on  interview¬ 
ing,  resurnes  and  self¬ 
esteem.  Prospective  ap¬ 
plicants  are  referred  to 
LDS  Social  Services,  the 
Division  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Services,  or  Job 
Services. 

However, 
several  hand 
people  are  qua! 
want  to  work,  they  can¬ 
not  because  they  lack 
transportation,  says 
Montag.  Only  two  buses 
serve  the  area’s  han¬ 


dicapped.  A  paratransit 
system,  operated  by 
Handicapped 
Awareness,  ran  out  of 
funds  July  l,  and  money 
is  not  immediately 
forthcoming,  he  said. 

Although  he  is  not  try¬ 
ing  to  paint  a  picture  of 
gloom  about  handicap¬ 
ped  people,  Montag  us 
realistic,  frank  and  fair. 
He  commends  govern¬ 
ment  officials  for  their 
concern. 

“The  Commissioners 
have  been  extremely 
good  in  trying  to  help  us 
overcome  barriers,”  he 
said. 

On  the  other  hand, 
students  have  not  been 
so  helpful.  “So  many 
people  at  BYU  are  tran- 


get  involvec 


be  helpful,  including 
sewing  and  recreational 
projects,  studies  and 
need  assessments,  and 
visiting  the  elderly. 
Most  of  these  services 
just  involve  time. 

“I  go  out  and  have 
friendly  visits  with  the 
elderly.  They’ll  tell  you 
their  life  if  you  let 
them,”  Montag  said 
with  a  smile.  “I  spend 
about  two  to  four  hours 
for  a  visit, 
of  time  for 


have  said  “If  I  had  a  lot 
in  St.  George  and  a  lot  in 
hell,  I’d  sell  the  lot  in  St. 
George,  and  live  in 
hell.” 

Of  Sanpete  County  it 
was  said  that  “every 
man  ought  to  marry  a 
wife  from  Sanpete 
because  no  matter  what 
happens  she’s  seen 
worse.” 

But  the  positive  vision 
prevailed,  he  said,  and 
“no  one  imagined  Mor¬ 
mon  Country  more  com¬ 
prehensively  than  did 
Brigham  Young.” 

Significant  shapinj 
images  includec 
Brigham  Young’s  dis¬ 
courses,  the  songs  of 
Zion,  water,  the  ca¬ 
nyons,  and  the  village 
co-op  store. 

Geary  suggested 
Young  s  garden  imagery 
was  the  origin  of  July  24 
floats  throughout  Mor¬ 
mon  country  showing 
•  children  as  “Utah’s  best 
crop.” 

The  songs  of  Zion,  he 
said,  were  vital  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  images  of  Mor¬ 
mon  Country  present  in 
people’s  minds. 

Only  an  inhabitant 
could  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  “up  the  ca¬ 
nyon”  to  Mormon 
culture,  he  said.  Natural 
features  of  the  canyon 
gave  water,  timber, 
grazing,  springtime  in 
the  summer,  natural  air 
conditioning  to  the 
valleys  and  recreation. 
“How  will  we  teach 
keeping  the  Sabbath 
Day  holy  to  other 
cultures  without  using 
the  example  of  picnicing 
‘up  the  canyon?’  ” 
Geary  kidded. 

The  co-op  store 
brought  fashion  equal  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
smallest,  most  distant, 
Mormon  village,  and 
promised  a  remedy  for 
every  ailment.  The 
Cedar  City  co-op  owner 
boasted,  “We  were  set  to 
cure  any  affliction  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  The 
only  limitation  we 
recognized  was  ‘the 
Lord’s  own  appointed 
time,’  but  even  here  we 
were  able  to  to  keep  the 
people  alive  up  to  the 


last  minute  before  their 
time  ran  out.” 

Now,  St.  George  has 
become  the  “other  Palm 
Springs.”  Youth  grow  up 
there  but  leave  it  to 
begin  new  LDS- 
influehced  areas. 

The  age  is  over.  “But 
what  does  it  mean?” 
asks  Geary. 

One  pioneer 

answered,  “I’d  rather 
live  among  people  who 
could  live  in  such  a 
place.” 
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uuuu  rxuvu.  X  xx4  as  +.  Another  major  push  of  the  associa- 
permanent  as  anyone  else,  but  because  fion  will  be  to  lobby  with  the  state 
I  live  in  a  trailer  it  seems  I  don’t  have  legislature  to  get  exclusion  from  the 
the  same  rights  as  homeowners,”  she  ^f^3^63^ 
said. 


ment  renters.  Trailer  owners  i 
considered  exactly  the  same  as  apart¬ 
ment  renters,  Miss  Baggerly  said. 

“It’s  not  like  packing  up  your 
belongings  and  moving  from  one  apart¬ 
ment  to  another,”  she  said.  “Mobile 
home  owners  have  to  move  their  whole 
house.” 


BROHERS 

We  lead  the  way 


•  Provo  •  Orem 

446  N.  200  W.  244  E.  1300  Soutt 

375-2000  226-6464 
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hair  fashions 


men  &  women 

personal  style  analysis  —  individual  makeup  instruction 

bring  this  ad  &  receive  your  personal  consultation 

Close  to  Campus  •  669  East  8th  North  •  Provo  •  374-6606  *  Free  Parking  Across  Street 
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Technics  RS-M44 


I  B  I  E 


Regularly  Sells  for  s400.00 


NOW  ONLY ! 

$01095 

Limited  Quantity 


NO  RAINCHECKS 
ALL  SALES  FINAL 


Music  Select 

FL  Bar  Graph  Peak  Meters 
HPF  Heads 
F.G.  Servo  DC  Motor 
Memory  Auto  Play 


^Sports 


Clampett  wins  collegiate  honor 


The  Universe  Thursday,  July  17,  1980 


by  CRAIG  L.  GRAY 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

n  a  week  after  turning  pro,  it  was  announ- 
:ednesday  that  three-time  All-American  Bobby 
nett  will  be  the  recipient  of  this  year’s  Haskins 
<j  iate  Golfer  of  the  Year  award.  Clampett  also 
c  ne  award  last  year. 

n  interview  with  BYU  golf  coach  Karl  Tucker, 
r  said  Clampett  “sat  far  apart  from  the  other 

ling  as  great  as  he  was,  he  never  had  to  qualify 
le  other  players.  If  you  had  Jack  Nicholaus  on 
team  you’d  let  him  come  and  play  whenever  he 
That’s  the  way  Bobby  was.” 

i  letter  to  Tucker,  Clampett  explained  his 
s  for  going  pro  and  thanked  him  for  all  he  had 
.  tor  him  as  a  coach  and  adviser.  Clampett  said 
top  he  were  to  express  his  appreciation  for  hll  he 


has  gained  from  BYU  and  its  golf  program  he  would 
“still  be  writing  this  letter  in  1(184.” 

Tucker  said  he  was  not  surprised  by  Clampett’s 
decision.  “I  never  did  think  he’d  come  back  to 
school,”  Tucker  said.  Clampett  has  already  received 
an  associate  degree  in  French  from  BYU. 

“He  has  contributed  about  all  he  can  to  us  (BYU) 
in  the  way  of  good  play,  awards,  and  publicity,” 
Tucker  said,  “and  we  to  bim.” 

“There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  that  he’s  ready  to 
go  professional,”  Tucker  said.  “The  type  of  player  he 
is  makes  him  an. almost  certain  success.” 

Clampett  felt  this  was  the  best  time  to'  go 
professional  since  he  could  still  play  in  the  12  remain¬ 
ing  tournaments.  During  this  time  he  feels  he  has  a 
good  chance  of  winning  $8,000  or  even  making  the  top 
€0  on  the  money-winners  list. 

In  order  to  get  his  PGA  tour  qualifying  card 
without  attending  qualifying  school,  Clampett  must 
make  the  cut  in  10  tournaments  and  win  a  total  of 


$8,000.  Each  time  he  misses  the  cut  he  must  use  one 
of  his  three  sponsors’  exemptions.  When  they  are 
used  up,  and  if  he  still  hasn’t  won  $8,000,  he  must 
then  attend  qualifying  school  to  get  back  on  the  tour. 

Clampett  has  already  won  more  than  $3,000  as  a 
result  of  his  fifth  place  finish  in  the  Colorado  Open 
last  weekend. 

Although  Clampett  was  a  great  team  player,  Coach 
Tucker  doesn’t  feel  his  decision  to  turn  pro  will  really 
hurt  the  BYU  golf  team  because  it  has  a  great  group 
of  ^excellent  players  coming  up. 

Based  upon  last  year’s  play,  Tucker  feels  that  the 
neit  BYU  golfer  that  will  join  the  ranks  of  Johnny 
Miller,  Mike  Reid,  Bobby  Clampett,  and  other  for¬ 
mer  BYU  greats  will  be  either  Barry  Willardson  or 
Keith  Clearwater. 

Clampett  will  be  presented  the  1980  Collegiate 
Golfer  of  the  Year  award  at  the  annual  Cougar  Day 
event  in  September. 


$Cash$ 

for  class  rings, 
wedding  bands, 
necklaces,  etc.; 
free  in-home 
estimates!  Call 
Van 

375-0349 


Tourneys  to  begin 

Tournament  play  for 
LDS  Church  and  in¬ 
tramural  league  softball 
at  BYU  will  begin  July 
29. 

Entries  for  three-on- 
three  basketball  and  for 
racquetball  close  July 
.31. 


Factory-trained  Mechanics 
Chrysler,  Ford,  GM  .  .  .  General  Repair 
24  hr.  Towing 

791  East  600  South  -  Provo  -  374-1057 


Friday  Night  Is 
Pineview  Night 


The  Star  Palace  will 
honor  an  apart¬ 
ment  complex 
every  Fri¬ 
day  night 
with  a 
discount. 


Get  your  discount 
ticket  at  the 
complex 
office 
And  get 
in  for 


Massey  Studio  has  been  pleasing  the  stu- 
ts  with  34  years  of  quality  engagement  and 
lal  portraits. 

Select  from  5x7  color  proofs  of  your  can- 
Temple  and  reception  pictures. 

See  inside  front  cover  of  the  student  direc- 
for  a  sample  of  Massey  Studios  color 
tography. 

*W  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
APPOINTMENT 

i  f  tQfau/cefr 

'll  South  100  West  -  Provo  -  373-6565 


Summer  Tune-up 
Special 

All  Students  receive  10%  off 
our  already  low  prices  on 
tune-up  parts  (activity  card  required). 
Good  through  July  31,  1980 


Hours*  Monday-Friday 
Saturday 


8:00  a. m. -5:00  p.m. 
9:00  a. m. -5:00  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  MALL 
224-0521 


CROWN  TOYOTA 

You're  the  king  at  Crown 

11.0  West  Center  Orem,  Utah  84057  (801)  224-1320 


New  FREE  Service 
WEDDING 
CONSULTING 

will  coordinate  your 
entire  wedding. 

375-6800 

TUXEDO  RENTAL 

Sizes  age  3-58L 

373-1722 
WORLD  TRAVEL 


374- 6200 
JACK  WEST 

Decorations  •  Dentals 

375- 6800 
BRIDAL  LOFT 

Wedding  Gowns 

375-5445 


We  will 
meet 
anyone’s 
prices!!! 


300. 

ON  YOUR 
WEDDING 
SERVICES 

CALL 

373-1722 


SAVE  OVER 


Come  Heat  Up  For  Your  "Hot' 
Preference  Date 
Friday  Night  At  The 
Social  Hall 


8:30  to  1 1:30  p.m. 
$1.00  for  Students 
$1.50  for  Guests 


umrner 


A  S  19  M  M  E  R  DREAM 


Tickets  on  sale 
10a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
rELWC  3rd  Floor  Ticket  Office 


Dan  ce 
$alltwm  £LWC 
per  ample 
frCDp.m. 

Dinner  Dance 
Skyroom  6LWC 
^  15  per  couple 
7W  pm 


SUMMER 
PREFER  E.  N  C  E 
JULY  19,  19  8  0 
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PLAY...ALL  NEW  GREAT  GROCERY  GIVEAWAY! 


AND  HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  WINNERS  FROM  YOUR  FRIENDLY  SAFEWAY 


$1000  WINNER 
JUNE  0.  NEISESS 


- - - - - ' 

BROILER 

CHICKEN  FRIED 

LEG  QUARTERS 

BEEF  FRITTERS 

Holly  Farms 

USOA  GRADE  A  jt&EKSBR 

(=.,,69<) 

(ST  ,  59-)ib.n^P 

Heat  &  Eat  $  * 

No  Waste!  B 

GROUND  BEEF  $|77 

WEINERS  QQt 

Bar-S  Regular  Meat  1  Ib.  pkg. 

LEAN  .  .  .  Safeway  Quality  LB.  ■ 

Pork  Fritters  Heat  &  w*.e  ib. $  l1  ’ 

Midget  Links  -lor.-ei  80z  Pkg  79* 

Lunch  Meat  Variet'y.  Pack  > . ea.  $  1  " 

Beef  Roast  R0»n4jr  Bottom  Round* . , .  Ib.  $277 

Fried  Chicken  4 . . .  3  b0*  *  269 

Beef  Short  Ribs  B^rstew  b*l39 

RIB  STEAKS 

Saleway 

Quality  *  'A-xt 

Beef  Ib. 

TENDER  PORK 

SHOULDER  STEAKS 

From  ^  — 

Lean 

Tender  ■  ■  ^ 

Porkers  Ib.  ■ 

COOKED  HAM  $4  29 

Safeway  4  ox.  pkg.  ■ 

CORN  DOGS  $|29 

Just  Heat  &  Eat  lb.  A 

Pork  Roast  tb*lM  Halibut  Steaks  *298 

Pork  Chops  Ce°ntSerUCu?Swith  Pockets . Ib.  *2°’  Link  Sausage  Satoway  Skinless . 80Z.59* 

Pork  Chops  S'eia^cuts . . ,b  SP  Smoked  Hamspa.h Hickory . i  J?n  *979 

$1000  WINNER 
FRANK  &  MELBA  STEPAN 


NAPKINS 

Scotch  Buy-140  ct. 

#•59 

k 

BUTTERMILK 

.  Lucerne-' 2  gallon 

#•89 

1* 

KETCHUP 

ijd  Hunts-32  oz. 

#•89 

lC 

BATH  TISSUE 

Northern-Asst.  Colors  1-Ply  4-Pk. 

#•89* 

Mrs.  Wright  s 

HAMBURGER  OR 
HOT  DOG  BUNS 


KRAFT 

MAC  &  CHEESE  DINNERS 

7' 4  ounce  pkg. 


St  Wheat  Bread 
Donuts  Appiet^e'5 . 

®  Pancake  Mix  Si 

Pan  Rolls  Rhodes 


toz.  2  forM1' 
10oz$l°' 

f  3.5  ,bns' 

.  36  count*  l3' 


Mandarin  Oranges  H°ousne noz  59* 
Spicy  Mustard Br"wnHouse  37* 

Wilderness  :  • n  o . 2,0,  89* 

Hi-C  Fruit  Drinks  Assorted  ^  67* 


Hormel  . 

Dinty  Moore  steeI 
Luncheon  Meat  S 
Ice  Cream  Bars 


89* 

z$l55 

>1” 

,,99* 


FRESH  START 


Detergent 

for  Laundry-42  oz. 


DIAPERS 

Jiivs  Disposable 


12,  18  or  24  count 


YOUR  CHOICE 


Cheese......  z::'V9 

Marshmallows,  :;.45‘ 
Salad  Dressing  r:  69* 
Cream  Cheese 
Jalapeno 
Sharp  Singles 
Mozzarella  1 
Thin  Swiss 


Philadelphia  113 

12  01. -tub  I 

,...,91* 

..94* 

141 

lounds  8  oz.  B 

161 

Sliced  8  oz.  | 


HEAD  &  SHOULDERS 

‘s^ir  4^5199 

(Regular  price  >2.09)  ■ 


Scotch  Buy 

TO  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 
SCOTCH  BUY  ITEM  | |  SAVE 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  i  .  , 
CLING  PEACHES  - 
GREEN  BEANS  Cu-  or  French. ... 
GOLDEN  CORN  W.K  or  Cream  • 

SWEET  PEAS 

FRUIT  DRINKS  vour  ctroVr.. 

TOMATO  JUICE 
DRY  BLEACH 
FABRIC  SOFTENER 
CHARCOAL  BRIQUETS 
PAPER  PLATES  -  net 
PRE  CREAMED  SHORTENING 
FAMILY  FLOUR 

CAKE  MIXES  Your  Cho.ro . 

MAYONNAISE  mitat.dn.?, , 


National  totals  2iJ'i47?6< 

Brands  S212' 


Scotch 

Buy 


s147 


you  49 

SAVE  O 


DEXATRIM 

Extra  Strength 
Capsules 

(20  count)  ^  ^ 

>2” 


AQUA  FRESH 

(VS 1  (15"  OFF  LABEL) 

IfjBl  (reg.  price ’1.05) 

wi7' 


COPPERTONE 


MENNEN 

Speed  Stick 


$119 


1 


Suave 


SHAMPOOS 

Or  Conditioners 

YOUR  CHOICE 


12  Exp.  Color  Prints  $2" 

20  Exp.  Color  Prints  *3” 

24  Exp.  Color  Prints  *36< 


LARGE  PEACHES 


HONEYDEWS 

New  Crop 


79* 


EACH 

lb  69*  CITRUS  PUNCH  Sunny  Delight  64  oz  'l  19  BROCCOLI 

2  lb.  bag  69*  FERN  Fluffy  Ruffle . 6"Po,*3°3  California  Grown 

ib  39*  CROTON  NORMA  4  Po,*4”  *. 


49* 


MARGARINE 

.  .Imperial- 16  ounce 

IjJfr#  69c 

ORANGE  JUICE 

^.Minute  Maid-12  oz. 

^  ®83c 

DETERGENT 

White  Magic-49  oz.  pkg. 

#•  r 

CANNED  POP 

ea  Cragmont-12  oz.  cans 

#*6JT 

GRADE  AA  EGGS 

Small  Size  *wl. 


35* 


Hot  Cups^n 
Cold  CupsF 
9"  Plates  f 
Bowls  ^ 


unM59  Bisquickr  9 

m$l59  Pancake  MixcB; 
.$155  Lemonade  Sr 
c$l07  Flour  cV/r 


60  0Z$189 

?r  7-lb.pkg$2" 

32oz$249 

5  lb  bag  89’ 


ICE  CREAM 

Snow  Star  _Q 

Assorted  S  1 
Flavors  I  Vt  gal. 


s 


PRICES  GOOD  JULY  16  19,  1980  RETAIL  QUANTITIES  ONLY 


SAFEWAY 
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Poetry  contest  to  award  $1 ,000 


A  $1,000  grand  prize 
will  be  awarded  in  the 
Sixth  Annual  Poetry 
Competition,  sponsored 
by  the  World  of  Poetry 
newsletter,  which  is  now 
accepting  entries. 

Poems  of  all  styles 
and  on  anjl  subject  may 
be  entered  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  Prizes  to  be 
awarded  include  the  Sl,- 
000  grand  prize’  and  49 
other  cash  or  merchan¬ 
dise  awards. 

Poetry  Editor  Eddie- 
Lou  Cole  said  the  quar¬ 
terly  newsletter  en¬ 
courages  “poetic  talent 
of  every  kind,  and  ex¬ 
pect  our  contest  to 
produce  exciting 
discoveries^” 


Dept. 

Calif. 


Rules  and  entry  forms  Stockton  Blvd., 

are  available  from  N,  Sacramento, 

World  of  Poetry,  2431  95817. 


jlhe  Happiest  Family! 

(with  | 

Wendee  Lea  Jensen  I 

(The  Happiest  musical  comedy  of  the  year)’ 
Villa  Theatre  —  Springville 
8:00  p.m. 


I 
I 

|  Mo 


Thurs.  17 
Fri.  18 
Sat.  19 
Mon.  21 


Adults  —  s300 
Child  —  $150 
Family  —  $800 


icer  performs  at  the  lively  'green  show'  preceding  each  night's  play 
it  is  Utah  Shakespearean  Festival  in  Cedar  City.  The  show  also  in¬ 
skits,  Renaissance  music  and  street  vendors. 

akespearean  Festival: 
'ellence  worth  the  trip 


(JOY  ROSS 
ainment  Editor 

our-hour  drive  is 
price  to  pay  for 
aimer’s  extraon- 
, productions  at 
a  Shakespearean 
Cedar  City, 
festival  opened 
eekend  with 
itions  of  William 
fs  “Comedy 
,  “Macbeth  ” 
ic|M easure  for 


SATER 

VIEW 


and  a  full 
of  films, 
discussion  and 
•ju  oy  actors,  direc- 
1  costumers. 

Y  night’s  per- 
of  “Comedy  of 
Jivas  one  of  those 
portunities  to 
a  truly 
ie  nal  acting  com-  * 
j  vjth  first-rate 
perform  some 
world’s  best 

jn  itrength  of  the 
3  the  company’s 
the  acting  in 
ale,  from  the 
flippant  Abbess 
ib by  little  page, 
standing.  The 
irformances  by 
v  !  Korder  (the 
c  iker),  and  John 
Tithe  fisherman 
xorcist-doctor), 

1(  one  justify  the 
Cedar  City  — 
n  convey  the 
lent  of  a 
ly  text  with  a 
h  le  or  look  and 
nge  characters 
ly  in  a  matter 

Nellmann 
a  director 
York  City, 
p  Shakespeare’s 
y  funny  situa- 
H  the  gentle  tug 
€  relationships, 

)d  the  easy  laughs 
li  :k  and  going  for 
1  or  of  the  heart, 
lacbeth’ 

s  ■ perfor- 
Macbeth” 
ag,  but 
« i  remote.  Direc- 
.m  Markus 
h  1  a  study  of 
ambition  and 
but  avoided 


the  evil  and  horror1  of 
murder  and  insanity 
which  would  seem  a 
natural  part  of  the  play. 

The  acting,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  intense 
and  engrossing.  Jessica 
Drake’s  Lady  Macbeth 
was  a  brilliantly  selfish 
woman  with  a  sensual, 
singleminded  attach-  - 
ment  to  her  weaker  hus¬ 
band’s  career. 

But  Dan  La  Rocque, 
as  Macbeth,  seemed  still 
to  be  searching  for  the 
evolution  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  poorly  direc¬ 
ted  in  the  role,  allowed 
to  use  too  many  stock 
expressions  and  trembl¬ 
ings  of  the  mouth  in 
place  of  more  subtle 
reactions.  And  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  spit  out  his 
lines  in  an  effort  to  ap¬ 
pear  commanding  made 
it  seem  as  though  he  was 
simply  reciting  Shake¬ 
speare  passionately,  not 
plotting  the  death  of  the 
king. 

Excellent  Costumes 

Costuming  in  both 
productions  was  superb 
—  adding  a  heavy  air  to 
“Macbeth,”  and  color 
and  vivacity  to 
“Comedy  of  Errors” 
without  succumbing  to 
the  temptation  of 
lavishness  for  its  own 
sake.  The  simple  set, 
which  worked  as  a  busy 
street  in  Ephesus,  was 
too  ordinary  for  ‘(Mac¬ 
beth,”  which  needed  a 
darker,  more  sinister 
setting. 

The  inconvenience  of 
the  festival’s  southern 
Utah  home  is  off-set  by 
the  Adams  Memorial 
Theatre  itself.  A 
beautiful  outdoor 
r  e  p 1 i c a  of  the 
Shakespeare’s  Globe 
Theatre,  it  is  probably 
the  only  facility  in  the 
state  without  a  bad  seat 
in  the  house. 

In  addition,  there  is  a 

“green  show”  preceding 
the  play  each  evening, 
with  strolling  vendors 
selling  oranges  and  tarts 
while  a  group  of 
Renaissance  musicians 
and  dancers  perform. 
Watched  from  the  shade 
of  the  huge  pines  and 
grassy  knolls,  it  is  the 
kind  of  exceptional  and 
funny  entertainment 
which  can  lighten 


& 


So  you  can  see  & 
feel  the  long 
lasting  effect  & 
use  of  famous 
(ever  40  years) 

itierle  noRman 

Cosmetics. 

ilyn  Harris 
'Owner 

We’re  offering  you  a 
f<eup  consultation  including  a 

siee  Bag  of  Samples 

this  ad  to  receive  your  makeup 
imitation  and  your  free  bag  of  actual 
up  samples  for 
o  use  at  home. 


akeup 


toRmon _ ^ 

k/iom _ 994-pqqs 


’  Mall  —  224-2999 
iir  Fashions  374-6606 


Needlepoint,  Crewel,  Smocking,  Counted 
Counted  Cross  stitch, 

Applique  &  Patchwork. 

Kits,  Patterns  &  Books. 

Gifts,  Ornaments  &  Decorations. 

Do  Something  That  Counts 
For  Christmas 

July  18th  &  19th 

Open  Carillon  Square  East 

10-6  Mon.-Sat.  directly  behind  the  Sizzler 


Starts  today 
10  a.m. 


Semi-Annual 

(CLEARANCE  SALE 

Save  25% to  60% 

on  Maternity 

Pants  Nightgowns  Dresses 
Tops  Bras  Pant  Suits 

Maternity  Wardrobe 

The  Friendly  Shop  for  32  N.  100  E. 
the  expectant  Mother"  Provo 


URBAN  % 

12:00-2:30  97  rilllimV  V 

5:00-7:30  "  IIM/  KIIW 


STUPID 

It’s  stupid  to  pay  1(K  or  15C  when  we’ll  make  high 
quality  xerox  copies  for  you  for  only  4C . 

And  we  offer  special  papers,  binding,  and 
passport  photo  services  —  all  at  fools-saving  prices. 

No  copy  minimums  —  Convenient  locations 

837  N.  700  E.,  Provo  (Upstairs)  377-1792 


The  j 
Gingerbread’ 
House  | 
Announces  | 

Santa’s  Summer  Show 


ANYBODY  SEEN  A  STRAY 

747  SITTING  AROUND? 


vilii 


pn~ 


> 


D  12:30-2:15-4:00 
5:45-7:45-9:45 


,KLE 


or  20  years  he's  been  singing 
But  he  never  figured 


A  SYDNEY  POLLACK/GENE  TAFT  Production  A  Film  by  JERRY  SCHATZBERG 

WILLIE  NELSON 
DYAN  CANNON  AMY  IRVING 


ACADEMY  1  Starts  Friday 

—  373-4470  /  1:00-3:00-5:00-7:15-9:45 


What  makes  this  phone  so  special? 


There’s  a  volume  control  on  the  inside  of  the  handset. 

So  a  hearing  difficulty  won’t  be  a  barrier  to  phone  conversation. 

The  volume  control  handset  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  Mountain  Bell  can  help  people, with  their 
specific  communications  needs.  You  can  find  out  all  about  it  by  calling  our  new  Telecommunications  Center 
for  Disabled  Customers.  Where  we  can  also  tell  you  about  phones  and  equipment  that  can  help  with  a  vision 
disability.  Impaired  speech.  And  limited  mobility.  And  if  we  don’t  already  have  an  answer  to  a  person’s 
specific  phone  need,  we  can  work  to  find  one. 

If  you,  or  someone  you  know,  could  use  our  special  phones  and  services,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Call  us  at  our  new  Telecommunications  Center  for  Disabled  Customers  any  weekday  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  Or  call  at  your  convenience  and  leave  a  recorded  message.  We’ll  get  back  to  you  the  next  business 
day.  The  toll-free  number  for  you  to  call  is  listed  below. 

Telecommunications  Center  for  Disabled  Customers,  1401  Champa  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
1-800-332-9958 -Voice  (Colorado)  1-800-525-3156 -Voice  (Outside  Colorado) 
1-800-332-2072  -TTY  (Colorado)  1-800-525-6028  -TTY  (Outside  Colorado) 


© 
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Classified  Ads  •  • .  Work! 


•Daily,  8:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  378-2897 &  378-2898,  Room  117ELWC. 


AD  POLICY 

e  a  3-line  CLASSIFIED 
AD 

for  regular  DIRECTORY 

Ads  is  10:30  .  " '  • 


Daily  Universe  -  room  117 
ELWC,  378-2897  or  378- 
2898.  Open  8:30-4:30, 

Monday-Friday.  «  ZrZX^o 

Every  effort  will  be  m.de  to  protect  18  urn.  Apts,  for  I 

fill 


SSie. 


iiSr 


5Q  Wanted  to  buy 


JOB  MARKET 


!£^“”  'SSgfip- 


CHALFONTE 

APTS. 


Campus  Plaza 

-  — — — — - v —  ovens.  New  sets.  Free  in- 


i«gi  m  :2F 


Is™-' 

nmm 


CINDA  LEE  APTS 


'eGS'S7«..  a™-«- 

377-7037  ^  500  N. 


RENT  A 
TV 


‘lags  J 


=5isiS  Jag 


j&tgttlfi.:  owe 


?™s. 


Eli 


•gS-"-  'ga‘5--'  ts 

s  ifgi?  • 

Ssif 


^  -g-ss 


WORD  PROCESSING 

T3=. 


Fellows:  Nice  apts.  Edge  of 
campus.  Summer  and  /or 
fall.  375/3243. 


"lip  jfjgg 


Mens  apts  at  356  N.  200  E.  $43 
summer.  $75  fall  &  winter. 
Includes  all  utilities.  Air 
conditioned.  4/apt.  374-5976, 
768-3754. 


•KsHii  -X.  —  -SS2  m 


74-2350.  Storage 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 
374-2424. 

N.  900  E. 


IH? 


ROCK  AND  DISCO 


gSSg  T5Sjg 
. .  “SffiSS 


sfl-1  SIB 

IlSSsf  IliSS  -ES-C  -SSSKST- 

PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


M0NTICELL0 

APTS. 


NOW  RENTING 
SINGLES  -  MEN  & 
WOMEN 

COUPLES-SPRING 

SUMMER 


>  Pool  i  re c.  room 


375-5274 


^otilvnenltU 


ryile  n 

562  JV.  200  S.  ePuvtw 
377-0723 


ONLY  $50  Deposit 
Summer:  *50 
Fall/Winter:  $75 


a  360  E  800  N-  Manager 
8  745  N  400  E  -  Office 


Summerhays  Apts, 
for  Men 


—  Spacious  Apts. 

-r  IncJudes  Utilities 

—  Great  Wards 

—  Laundry  Facilities 


Fall,  only  four  per  aparment.  Two 
per  bedroom.  Plenty  of  storage,  air 
conditioning,  lower  rates.  Fall 
semester,  $80  per  month. 


PARK  PLAZA 


620  N.  100  W.  Provo 
226-1760  or  374-8255 


•  Openings  for  Sp/Su 

•  Large  pool 

•  Central  air-cond. 

QA1NTREE 

•  Close  to  river 

•  Recreation  hall 

•  3  bdrms/2  bths 

•  Organized  activities 

apartments 

•  $69/mo  (incl. 

•  Dishwashers 

1849  North  200  West 

utilities) 

Provo  377-1511 

’’The  obvious  choice” 

Now  accepting  applications 
for  Spring/Summer/Fall 

*  1  block  from  campus 

•  Heated  swimming  pool 

•  Recreation  Room 
►  Laundry  facilities 

*  Sundeck 

»  Cable  TV  &  Stereo  hookups 
'  Bar-B-Q  Area 


4-person  Apts..  -  *65/mo. 
6-person  Apts..  -  *55/mo. 


910  North  900  East 
373-8922 


ssifiedcont. 


N  bile  Homes  <on». 


Stationwagon. 

.  .  new  tires.  $1095 
l  or  offer.  377-6695 


c  eight  track,  must  sell 
t,  yeek.  Sacrifice  $630. 
7  28. 


r  Capri.  AM-FM  8 
It  Exc.  cond.  756-3728  or 
J  76  So.  200  E.  AF. 


Celica  GT  Coupe. 
H  harp  w/lots  of  extras. 
75-5752  or  225-2390. 


Dart  Swinger.  Low  & 
ileage.  Must  sell  this 
7-5025.  . 


immaculate'  cond. 


:: 


lit  iles,  28  MPG.  $1295! 


Call  Stacy  at  377- 


iljjo,  4  door.  $595.  Terms 
377-6695. 


st  offer.  377-1676 


nsffbds  \ 

lr9t 
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ELWC  ride  board  helpful 


“Ride  wanted  any  weekend  this 
summer  to  Spokane,  Washington.” 
“Passenger  wanted  for  ride  to  New 
York  on  22,  23  July,”  said  two 
typical  notices  on  the  ride  board  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center. 

ASBYU  provides  a  “ride  and  car 
pool  board”  to  help  student  rides 
and  riders  get  together  for  all 
points  throughout  the  continental 
United  States,  Alaska,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

The  ride  board  is  situated  across 
from  the  post  office  on  level  one  of 
the  Wilkinson  Center. 

Current  listings  include  “rides 
wanted”  and  “passengers  wanted” 
notices  for  every  area  of  the  United 
States  except  the  Dakotas.  Most  of 
the  listings  have  recent  posting 
dates. 

The  ride  board  consists  of  a  Un¬ 
ited  States  map  surrounded  by  lit¬ 
tle  pockets.  Each  pocket  lists  the 
states  or  section  of  the  country  it 
covers. 

Below  the  map  is  a  car  pool  sec¬ 
tion  with  pockets  identifying  areas 
as  far  away  as  Bountiful  for  which 


recurring  rides  and  riders  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  sought. 

Students  using  the  board  should 
first  check  the  notice  slips  for  the 
state  or  area  they  are  interested  in. 

If  what  one  seeks  is  not  already 
listed,  the  next  step  is  to  fill  out  a 
color-coded  slip  —  green  for  riders 
and  white  for  rides  —  and  place  it 
in  the  appropriate  pocket.  The 
slips  are  available  on  the  board. 

“We’ve  had  two  calls,  but 
nothing  promising,”  said  Craig 
Young  of  efforts  to  get  passengers 
for  a  trip  to  New  York.  He 
suggested  the  slow  response  can  be 
attributed  to  the  one-way-only 
nature  of  the  trip. 

Glen  Mahana,  an  entertainer 
from  Orem,  has  used  the  board  to 
get  airplane  passengers  for  flights 
throughout  the  country. 
“Passengers  wanted  on  July  30,  to 
Turlock,  California,  round-trip  or 
one-way.  Cost  $38.00,”  said  one  of 
Mahana’s  current  ads. 

“The  response  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous.  Some  people  go  along  just  for 
the  inexpensive  plane  ride,” 
Mahana  added. 


Honda  Accord.  6700 


Superintendent  named 


John  W.  Bennion  was  named  the 
new  superintendent  of  the  Provo 
School  District  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Tuesday  night.  He  will  replace 
Sherman  W.  Wing,  who  is  tetiring  af¬ 
ter  16  years  of  service. 

Bennion,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  been  superintendent  in  the 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  School  District 
for  one  year  and  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  for 
10  years. 

Bennion  has  also  been  involved  in 
administration  and  teaching  at  univer¬ 
sities  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Bjennion  feels  the  primary  respon- 


- At-a-G  lance ■ 


All  post  offices,  stations  and  branches  in  Utah  will 
be  open  for  business  as  usual  July  24,  but  there  will 
be  no  residential  or  business  delivery  throughout  the 
state,  Provo  Postmaster  Robert  Q.  Strong  said  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

“Express  mail  and  special  delivery  mail  will  be 
delivered  as  usual.  Mail  will  also  be  collected  and 
dispatched  in  the  normal  manner.  In  addition,  we 
will  ta'  ..  '  ' 

local  postmaster,”  said  Strong. 

Sufficient  clerks  and  mailhandlers  will  be  on  duty 
to  staff  post  offices  and  sort  mail  for  delivery  July  25. 


Human  relations 
seminar  planned 

A  communication 
skills  workshop  will  be 
conducted  on  Aug.  4-8, 
taught  by  Dr.  Vern  H. 
Jensen,  professor  of 
educational  psychology 
at  BYU. 

Participants  in  this 
workshop  will  learn 
human  relations  skills 
through  actual  practice 
in  working  out  dif¬ 
ficulties,  said  Dr.  Jen¬ 
sen. 

Dr.  Jensen  will  speak 
on  communication 
skills,  empathy,  owning 
and  sharing  feelings, 
and  the  right  kinds  of 
confrontation.  “These 
are  among  the  skills  that 
can  smooth  out  the 
rough  spots,”  Jensen 
said. 

The  workshop  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  department 
of  conferences  and 
workshops,  242  HRCB, 
378-4903. 


BYU  Counseling  Center  c  273ASB 

Confidential  personal  help 
for  personal  problems. 

Free  to  full-time  students.Call  3035 
for  information  and  appointments. 


Until  you  check  with 

(^Melayfie 


147  NO.  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


PRINTERS 
PROVO  -  373-0507 


Spring  for 
Valid  Value. 
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i  I  ashburn  Motors 

<00  South  State  ^  ooo^ 


10%  off  on 

Wedding  Invitations 
with  This  Coupon  or 
BYU  i.D.  Card 

Good  through  July  31,  1980 


&a0une 

nnusicaC 

AUTO  HORN 

friendly  way  tuftOMlfello  " 


Available  at 

BYU 

BOOKSTORE 


Plays  your 
choice  of  12 
delightful 
songs  at  the 
touch  of  a 
button! 


Utah  above  average 

Jobs  increase 


siblity  of  public  education  is  intellect 
tual  stimulation  and  motivation.  The 
secondary  role  of  education,  he  said,  is 
a  shared  responsibility  with  families 
and  the  community  for  “moral, 
emotional,  physical,  and  social 
development  of  youth.” 

He  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Utah  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Education  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Before  going  East  to  further  his 
education  and  his\  career,  Bennion 
taught  in  the  Granite  School  District 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  two  years. 


y«  . 

looked  much  better  than  the  national  average,  __ 
cording  to  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment 
Security. 

The  seasonally-adjusted  unemployment  rate  for 
June  was  5.8  percent,  compared  to  4  percent  a  year 
ago,  a  department  spokesman  said.  Utah’s  level  was 
5.3,  while  national  figures  showed  7.7  percent. 

Services  and  manufacturing,  the  two  leading 
sources  of  employment  in  the  county,  showed  growth 
of  8.1  and  6.4  percent  respectively.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade  employment  barely  showed  any  growth, 
and  construction  was  down  10.6  percent. 

“We’re  in  a  period  of  recession,  but  the  impact  here 
in  Utah  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in  other  areas,”  said 
Clyde  Ormond  of  the  Provo  Job  Service  Center. 


Dump  to  charge  fee 

Provo  City,  for  the  first  time,  will  charge  a  two 
dollar  fee  for  use  of  its  landfill  situated  two  miles  east 
of  the  Timpanogos  Golf  Course. 

The  fee  is  being  charged  to  cover  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  to  discourage  use  of  the  landfill  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  cities  in  the  county,  according  to  Dave 
Gunn,  director  of  public  services. 

Gunn  said  PrOvo  has  had  the  only  free  landfill  in 
the  county,  attracting  those  from  other  communities 
and  running  up  a  deficit  of  about  $130,000  annually. 
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330  W.  100  N. 

Provo 
374-6335 

Batteries  For  All  Types 
American  &  Foreign  Cars 


List 

Our  Price 

60  mo. 

60.30 

48.95 

48  mo. 

51.50 

43.95 

36  mo. 

44.45 

36.95 

24  mo. 

39.60 

32.95 

—  Alternators  —  Starters 
-  Generators  —  Voltage  Regulators 
*  1 0%  off  with  BYU  ID  Card 
or  Utah  Tech  ID  Card 

Need  Extra  Cash?  We  buy  junk  batteries! 
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Psychology  seminar  to  be  held  Credit  offered 

Dr.  Winfried  Boehm,  professor  and  chairman  of  for  Convention 
education  at  Wurzburg  University  in  West  Germany,  Students  have  the  op- 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  BYU’s  conference  on  portunity  to  earn  univer- 
educational  philosophy.  .  sity  credit  by  par- 

The  conference,  titled  “Educational  Philosophy  —  ticipating  in  the  1980 
Impact  and  Directions  for  the  Future, ”  will  be  held  Rocky  Mountain 
July  22-23,  29-31,  Aug.  5-7  and  12-14.  It  will  examine  Writers’  Convention,  ac- 
various  educational  philosophies  and  the  impact  they  cording  to  Dr.  Clinton 
have  on  individuals  and  societies,  according  to  Ralph  Larson,  professor  of 
V.  Larson,  coordinator  of  the  conference.  English  and  director  of 

Persons  interested  in  registering  for  the  workshop  the  convention, 
should  write  to  Conferences  and  Workshops,  242  By  attending  all  con- 
HRCB,  BYU,  Provo,  Utah  84602;  or  call  (801)  378-  vention  sessions-  and 
3556.  completing  extra  writing 

assignments,  in- 
.  dividuals  enrolled  as 

Post  offices  to  remain  open  July  24  full  time  students  may 

register  for  English 
2 18R,  “Creative 
Writing,”  and  earn  three 
semester  hours  of  -*un- 
iversity  credit  ht  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost. 

Enrollment  is  limited 
and  conditional  upon  an 

„  ,  interview  with  the 

11  take  care  of  urgent  needs  if  customers  notify  their  workshop  director,  so  in- 
,„i  ng- — |  terested  students  should 

call  Dr.  Larson  at  378- 
3053  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  The  convention 
will  be  held  on  campus 
July  30- Aug.  1. 


by  Leland  Lee'  Wakefield 


The  piano  is  a  very  versatile  instrument.  First,  it  (onies 
in  many  shapes  and  sixes,  ranging  from  concert  grands  to 
uprights,  spinets  and  electric  pianos.  Each  of  these  has  a 
number  of  sub  categories.  Secondly,  the  piano  is  used  to 
play  many  different  types  of  music.  Classical,  jazz,  popu¬ 
lar,  rock  and  church  music  are  all  well  suited  to  piano  adap¬ 
tations.  In  addition,  the  piano  can  he  played  at  home  or  in  a 
concert  hall,  sola,  in  a  small  group  or  as  part  of  an 
orchestra.  It  is  perfect  for  the  family  with  a  lot  of  different 
musical  tastes. 

Buy  a  piano  and  you  can  play  many  different  types  of 
music.  Whatever  your  musical  tastes,  a  Baldwin  piano  is  up 
to  the  task.  Visit  WAKEFIELD'S  INC.,  78  N.  University  Ave., 
373-1263.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  From  the  oldies  to  the 
latest  golden  hits.  From  honky  tonk  piano  to  patriotic  songs. 
From  classical  to  jazz  to  religious.  If  you're  a  beginner  we 
have  easy  piano  albums.  With  the  varying  musical  tastes  of 
your  family  —  a  piano  will  please  everyone.  To  please 
yourself,  make  it  a  Baldwin.  Compare  the  values  and  prices. 
You'll  have  an  investment  in  pleasure  and  personal  enrich¬ 
ment  —  not  just  a  purchase.  You'll  like  the  superior  tone 
and  styling  of  a  Baldwin  piano. 


MUSIC  TIP: 


A  piano  is  not  a  toy.  Do  not  let  children  bang  on  the  keys. 
Provide  them  with  lessons. 


GET 
ON  THE 
BUN-WAGON 

UNIT  MANAGERS 


Join  Rax  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  biggest 
name  in  roast  beef  restaurants.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  managers  ta  operate  new  restaurants 
opening  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogden  and  Provo. 
Experience  is  preferred  but  not  required. 

BENEFITS  INCLUDE: 

Full  medical  package 
Vacation  and.  sick  leave 
Training  Program 
Room  to  grow  and  advance 

RAX  ROAST  BEEF  RESTAURANTS  has  165  restau¬ 
rants  now  open  in  26  states.  Current  projec 
tions  indicate  .225  restaurants  will  be  open 
by  1981.  If  you  are  interested ’in  growing  with 
a  proven  concept,  send  resume  to: 

UTAH  RESTAURANT  ASSOCIATION 

P.O.  Box  21547 
.  S.L.C.,  UT.  84121 


RffiC. 

MSTBEEF 

'  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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August  2 
10-2  p.m. 

Varsity  Football  Practice  Field 
First,  Second,  Third  Prizes  Awarded 
Registration  on  July  17-July  23 

Teams — 

Min.  of  six  3  guys  &  3  girls 
Max.  of  ten  5  guys  &  5  girls 

Registration  will  take  place  in  the 
Social  Office  4th  Floor  ELWC 
11:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  each  day 
$1  per  person  registered 

Some  of  the  games  include  Wheel  Barrow  Relay,  Eating  Contest,  Piggy  Back  Race,  Dunk 
Tank,  Most  people  to  ever  jump  rope  at  one  time  in  the  world,  and  a  lot  more! 


I 
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^  Commentary 


The  Universe 


Good  mass  transit 


needed  in  Provo 


With  the  current  issues  of  carpooling  and  fuel  conservation  being 
stressed  constantly,  one  must  consider  once  again  the  need  for  a  mass 
transit  system  in  the  Provo-Orem  area. 

It  has  been  nearly  three  years  since  the  residents  of  the  valley  have  of¬ 
ficially  gone  to  the  polls  to  re-evaluate  the  current  situation  on  public 
transportation.  In  1977  Provo  City  returned  $389,131  to  the  Utah  Mass 
Transit  Authority  (UMTA) 


because  of  the  failure  to  obtain 
matching  funds  for  a  transit 
system  in  Provo-Orem.  The  funds 
had  been  allocated  through  Provo 
City  for  the  proposed  Timpanogos 
Transit  Authority,  a  transit  dis¬ 
trict  created  by  voters  to  take  over 


the  existing  bus  system.  Provo  Mayor  James  E.  Ferguson  said  at  that 
time  that  the  money  would  be  used  to  expand  bus  service.  One  of  the 
strong  considerations  facing  the  voter  during  the  voting  three  years  ago 
was  a  strong  concern  for  the  ailing  businesses  of  downtown  Provo.  At  that 
time,  as  with  the  current  situation,  the  bus  system  made  it  easier  for  the 
BYU  student  and  area  residents  without  transportation  to  shop  at  the 
University  Mall.  In  a  meeting  held  with  downtown  retailers  in  1977  a 
BYU  student  brought  up  this  point  to  the  mayor  and  although  the  mall  is 
a  considerably  further  distance,  the  fact  was  raised  that  it  takes  less  time 
to  go  to  the  mall  than  it  does  to  get  to  downtown  Provo. 

Presently,  the  Provo  City  Bus  Lines  gives  service  from  as  far  east  as 
Wymount  Terrace,  west  to  University  Avenue,  south  as  far  as  100  South 
and  back  to  the  mall.  If  a  resident  of  Provo  does  not  live  within  these 
bounderies,  the  availability  of  public  transportation  is  limited  or  nonex¬ 
istent.  And  although  the  passenger  may  disembark  at  any  point  along 
the  route,  southwest  Provo  is  inaccessable  to  bus  travelers. 

The  public  has  now  had  nearly  three  years  to  ponder  the  choice  it  made 
not  to  uphold  the  bond  election  in  1977.  According  to  Leland  Gammett, 
the  situation  is  a  “classic  example  of  where  people  are  in  favor  of  a  transit 
system  but  not  for  the  funding.”  The  proposed  plan  allowed  for  a  one 
quarter  of  one  percent  increase  sales  tax  to  be  used  for  the  transit.  The 
remaining  three  quarters  of  one  percent  would  go  to  the  city  and  the 
other  four  percent  to  the  state.  The  five  percent  total  tax  would  result  in 
matched  money  from  the  state  to  continue  for  as  long  as  the  system  was 
in  operation.  To  boot,  the  government  would  provide  money  to  get  the 
program  off  the  ground.  The  only  sting  felt  by  the  community  would  be 
the  one  quarter  of  one  percent  increase.  In  the  end,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  $1  going  to  the  transit  for  every  $100  taken  in  by  sales  tax. 
That  doesn’t  appear  to  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  added  con¬ 
venience  of  public  transportation  in  a  world  of  energy  shortages. 

It  seems  more  sensible  to  reconsider  the  system  once  again  before  the 
expense  becomes  still  greater  and  the  feasibility  more  difficult. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  IN  TH€  AR€A 


Loss  of  farmland,  overpopulation 
threaten  the  world's  well  being 


By  JEAN  R.  PAULSON 
Universe  Asst. 
Executive  Editor 


Hampsl 
Island,  I 


The  two  forces  go  together.  One  is 
expanding,  the  other  contracting.  One 
is  the  cause,  the  other,  the  effect. 
Working  in  combination  they  can  spell 
disaster  for  mankind. 

One  of  the  forces  is  world  population 
increase.  Every  five  days  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  increases  by  a  million. 
A  simple  matter  of  extrapolation  ex¬ 
tends  that  to  approximately  75  million 
a  year. 

Since  the  world  population  was  es¬ 
timated  at  4.41  billion  on  July  1,  1979, 
the  number  as  of  July  1,  1980,  is 
something  over  4.5  billion.  Four  and  a 
half  billion  souls  for  this  tired  old  earth 
to  provide  with  food,  clothing,  fiber, 
metals  and  the  other  needs. 

“Oh,  but  we  can  do  it,”  some  will 
say.  “Didn’t  the  U.S.  agricultural  yield 
per  acre  triple  and  even  quadruple  af¬ 
ter  World  War  II?”  It  did., But  that  ex¬ 
pansion  in  production  apparently  has 
run  its  course.  Modem  technology 
helped  America  feed  the  world  after 
WW II,  but  now  that  dramatic  increase 
in  production  has  leveled  off. 

What  makes  this  so  ominous  is  that 
every  day  12  square  miles  of  America’s 
farmlands  are  lost.  Peter  Ognibene, 
writing  in  Saturday  Review,  reports 
that  in  the  past  10  years  America  lost 
farmlands  equal  to  the  combined  areas 
of  Delaware,  Vermont,  New 


d,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  not  brought  to  fruition. 

That  is  the  second  force  — the  loss  of  Nevertheless,  Utah  is  only  a 
farmlands  It  is  caused,  of  course,  by  microcosm  of  the  problem.  The  real 
the  relentlessly  increasing  number  of  foocj  production  has  been  in  the 
people.  Over-population  and  the  loss  of  Midwestern  states  and  their  bounty  of 
farmlands —two  relentless  forces.  wheat>  corll)  hogs,  soybeans  and  the 

Orem  an  example  like.  These  states,  it  has  become  in- 

thl^^/^^e^fno^ral 

the  second  force  Once  known  as  Research  Service  reported:  “The  com- 
Provo  Bench,  the  area,  less  than  50  w  ^  effect  of  basing  population 
years  ago,  was  covered  with  orchards  d  increasing  percapita  incomes, 
and  field  crops.  In  the  springtime,  both  domestic  and  worldwide,  is  a  pro¬ 
demand  for  U.S, 


industries  — trucking,  for  example* 
may  also  be  forced  out  of  the  picture. b; 
the  incursion  of  development 
Farmers  depend  on  many  specialize 
services. 


Land  preservation  necessary  ’ 


when  the  trees  were  in  Diossom,  it  was  jected  increase  in  demand  for  U.S.  but  two' states  do  this),  but,  throiS, 

place  of  surpassing  beauty.  Canning  f  production  of  nearly  50  percent  the  counties,  are  buying  the  devejj 

ctnrifis  flonrishpH  ,n  Utah  Cnnntv  ^  ^  average  gyej  f)f  ^3  and  ment  rights’to  som'  farmlands.  ^' 


n  blossom,  it  was 


This  is  altogether  a  somber  picttj 
Can  the  trend  of  farmland  loss* 
checked,  even  reversed?  Some  statei. 
New  York  and  Washington  being  ||E 
of  the  leaders,  have  taken  steps'  tT 
perserve  precious  farmlands.  Not  dm 
do  they  give  tax  breaks  to  farmers  if 


factories  flourished  in  Utah  County. 

Today,  many  of  those  orchards  and 
farmlands  have  given  way  to  roads, 
schools,  shopping  centers  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments.  It  is  an  example  of  what 
is  happening  nationwide. 

When  Deer  Creek  Reservoir  was  still 
a  dream  in  the  1930s,  it  was  envisioned 
as  a  prime  source  of  irrigation  water,  a 
supplement  to  a  supply  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Now;  the  demand  for  irrigation 
water  has  decreased,  but  cities  such  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  Provo  and  others  need 
the  water  for  culinary  purposes.  In¬ 
stead  of  watering  beets  and  apricot 
trees,  they  are  drinking  it. 

The  Central  Utah  Project,  which 
hasn’t  really  gotten  off  the  ground, 
recently  was  denounced  by  a  politician 
as  being  economically  unfeasible.  En¬ 
vironmentalists  have  taken  potshots  at 
it.  Perhaps  these  critics  yet  will  eat 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Anderson  defended 


Editor: 

In  response  to  Mr.  Bruce  Jacoby’s  letter  concerning 
John  B.  Anderson’s  interview  with  NBC  and  that  in¬ 
terview  threatening  Ronald  Reagan  during  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  I  have ,  several 
things  to  say. 

First,  all  that  John  Anderson  will  be  doing  is  ex¬ 
plaining  his  positions  and  qualifications.  If  that  “is  a 
direct  attempt  to  discredit  Ronald  Reagan”  then  I 
believe  the  fault  lies  with  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
positions  and  qualifications  (or  lack  of  them),  and 
not  with  NBC  or  Mr.  Anderson. 

Second,  NBC  is  probably  airing  this  interview 
because  John  Anderson  is  a  Republican  and  they  feel 
that  his  views  should  be  heard. 

Third,  in  defense  of  John  Anderson,  America  needs 
a  president  with  foreign  policy  experience.  Former 
governors  simply  do  not  have  that  experience.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  Jimmy  Carter’s  presidency  and 
would  probably  turn  up  if  Ronald  Reagan  were  elec¬ 
ted.  John  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  background  in  foreign  policy.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Republican  committee  from  1969 
to  1979.  He  is  the  third-ranking  Republican  in  Con¬ 
gress  (at  the  time  that  Gerald  Ford  was  appointed 


vice  president,  Mr.  Ford  was  the  second-ranking 
Republican). 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  should  realize  that  the  role  of  government  is  to 
protect  our  right  to  make  our  own  decisions,  not  to 
make  those  choices  for  us. 

Paul  Roberts  and  Steve  Roberts 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


Is  a  woman  of  equality  (let  alone  an  “exalted” 
woman)  all  that  threatening?  Tsk!  Tsk! 

Cheryl  L.  Dalton 


ERA  stand  clarified 


Respect  for  women 


Editor: 

Steven  McCowin  and  Richard  Rygg’s  letter  il¬ 
lustrates  once  again  the  male  disdain  of  equal  treat¬ 
ment  of  women.  Their  chauvinistic  mind-set  was  so 
well  demonstrated  by  their  own  profundity  in  reply  to 
my  letter  that  I  am  truly  astounded.  To  offer  respect 
to  women  by  regarding  them  as  adults  does  not  carry 
the  weight  of  poverty,  war,  crime  and  social  disin¬ 
tegration,  as  they  suggest;  but  to  reduce  respect  for 


Editor: 

Fact:  Many  Republicans  oppose  ERA. 

Fiction:  “GOP  Platform  Takes  Stand  Opposing 
ERA”  (The  Universe,  July  10). 

The  Republican  platform  committee  decided  to 
leave  the  question  of  ERA  ratification  up  to  the  state 
legislatures.  This  is  a  neutral  position.  An  opposing 
stand  would  either  have  recommended  that  state 
legislatures  reject  ERA,  or  that  party  members  work 
for  defeat  of  ERA. 

vashing  their  hands  of  the  ERA  question,  the 


1975.’ 

Now  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished 
in  view  of  the  disappearance  of  far¬ 
mlands?  Ognibene  points  out  that  the 
United  States  today  has  24  million 
acres  of  farmland  in  reserve  that  will 
have  vanished  by  1990. 

Farmland  prices  high 

Farmland  was  lost  primarily  for  a 
reason  that  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word  —  money.  The  value  of  farmland, 
in  the  years  from  1970  to  1977, 
increased  $325  billion,  it  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Owners  of  the  land  have 
been  able  to  merely  sit  on  it  and  make 
more  in  capital  gains  than  can  the 
farmer  growing  crops. 

Moreover,  the  loss  of  this  land  feeds 
on  itself.  If  a  speculator  buys  a  pocket 
of  land  in  the  middle  of  a  farming 
community,  the  shift  from  sowing  to 
selling  gets  under  way. 

In  addition  to  such  developments, 
other  factors  are  hacking  away  at  our 
precious  crop-growing  acres.  One  is  soil 
erosion,  partly  caused  by  the  greater 
urbanization.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  reports  that 
since  1935  a  total  of  100  million  acres 
have  been  degraded  to  a  point  beyond 
cultivation.  On  another  100  million 
acres,  half  the  topsoil  has  been  lost. 
Another  factor  is  depletion  of 
resources.  A  study  made  a  few  years 
ago  showed  that  in  Muskegon,  Mich., 
the  first  four  phases  of  that  city’s  and 
county’s  economic  life  were 
depletionary  in  nature.  First,  the 
trappers  took  all  the  animals.  Second, 
the  lumber  barons  cut  and  sold  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  prime 
white  pine,  without  replacement.  Ih 
1906,  the  last  of  that  wood  went  to 
rebuild  the  city  of  Chicago,  destroyed 


other  to  mundane  significance  only  platform  committee  has  acted  commendably,  for  it 


demonstrates  their  backward  and  (unfortunately) 
unchristian-like  attitudes.  It  is  exemplar  of  the 
typical  male  double-think  of  verbally  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  “weaker”  sex  while  exercising 
(although  not  always  intended)  repression.  This 
repression  has  many  facets.  Ever  referring  to  females 
as  children  is  only  one  example. 


has  helped  set  the  ERA  discussion  above  the  realm  of 
party  politics.  If  the  Democrat  and  Independent  plat¬ 
forms  were  to  do  likewise,  it  would  help  the  state 
legislatures  to  deal  with  ERA  in  the  proper  way  —  on 
it’s  own  merits. 

Roger  Scanland 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library 


by  fire.  No  more  was  Muskegon  called 
“The  Queen  Lumber  City  of  the 
World.” 

And  no  more  will  young  people  take 
over  the  farms,  it  seems.  They  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  business,  as 
indicated  by  the  average  age  of  the 
Minnesota  farmer  —  51.  All  the 
farmers,  regardless  of  age,  also  must 
depend  upon  ancillary  services  to 
remain  operable.  Farm-support 


farmer  who  sells  development  right] 
can  continue  to  farm  the  land,  ca  B 
earn  anything  possible  from  the  soil] 
but  he  can’t  sell  it  for  condominiums*)  ?: 
airports  or  highways.  If  more  countit  l; 
begin  to  follow  the  lead  of  Suffat; 
County,  New  York,  and  King  Counl 
Washington,  perhaps  the  high-spf 
and  frightening  loss  of  farmlands  | 
be  arrested. 

Even  if  it  can  be  checked,  though! 
is  obviously  only  a  stopgap  measa 
The  ineluctable  force  of  r" 
population  can  destroy  all 
attempts.  One  sociologist-v 
compares  the  human  situation  L 
that  of  ants  and  crickets.  He  points® 
that  certain  crickets,  when  they  ovi 
populate,  change  in  nature.  Their  j* 
become  heavier  and  stronger;  theyfp 
on  the  march,  eating  everything! 
their  path,  including  their  broth* 
and  sister. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  abj 
800  million  of  the  4.5  billion  people 
earth  live  in  skin-and-bones  povei 
Some  of  the  African  states  havi 
population  growth  four  times  grei  « 
than  the  world  average. 

Census  reflects  hope 

Some  hope  can  be  seen  in  the  figc  • 1 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
the  late  1960s  the  world  populat 
growth  was  about  2.1  percent  per  ye 
During  the  three-year  period  ending 
1978  the  growth  had  slowed  to  ab< 

1.7  percent  per  year,  primarily  beca  ra 
of  a  drop  in  the  rate  for  main!)  Dt 
China,  which  declined  from  i 
percent  in  the  1960s  to  1.6  percenj 
the  late  1970s. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  reports 
population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of. 
percent  in  developed  countries;  ab<  [e 
2.4  percent  in  less  developed  count^  r 


(excluding  China).  China  has  | 
billion  population;  India,  667  mill! 
the  Soviet  Union,  263  million; 
U.S.,  221  million;  Indonesia,  , 
million. 

A  million  more  people  every  ; 
days.  Can  the  earth  sustain  s' 
growth?  Or  will  humans  develop  big 
jaws  and  sharper  teeth  and  go  on 
march  to  devour  everything  in  tl 
path? 


Stadium  need  felt 


Football  at  BYU  stands  at  the  crux 
of  an  important  moment.  Provo’s  city 
hall  has  decided  the  planned  stadium 
expansion  is  unacceptable.  BYU  has 
replied  that  unless  the  city  changes  its 
decision,  there  will  be  no  expansion. 

It’s  obvious  we  need  a  bigger 
stadium.  Last  year  there  were  more , 
than  35,000  fans  per  game  in  a  stadium 
designed  to  hold  only  32,000. 

Nor  is  fan  attendance  the  only  thing 
at  stake.  Expansion  would  make  BYU 
a  better  drawing  card  in  attracting  big 
name  schools.  BYU  athletic  director 
Glen  Tuckett  recently  received  a  letter 
from  UCLA  indicating  a  desire  to  play 
home-and-home  with  the  Cougars  if 
the  stadium  is  approved. 


But  the  problems  must  be  dealt 
in  a  hurry.  Some  estimations  indie 
it  will  cost  the  university  $2 1< 
million  if  expansion  is  postponed, 
fans  will  continue  to  be  crammed 
seats  which  don’t  exist. 


Count  one  idea  out.  The  stadi 
can  not  be  bowled  at  the  present  ti 
The  venture  is  to  be  financed  not  | 
LDS  Church  tithing  funds,  but1 
private  funds.  This  means  dor  1 
would  pay,  say  $100,000, F 
“loge”seating  compartments  1 
maybe  $15,000  for  box  seating  arrai 
ments.  Seats  like  these  are  ni  :  1 
purchased  in  end  zone  areas.  Thfv®s 
buying  lifetime  rights  to  such  ar: 
ments  would  also  be  required  to 
season  tickets  each  year. 


Stadium  improvement  would  also 
help  the  Cougars  in  recruiting  wars. 


(It  appears  student  seating  is 
jeopardy.  Big  donors  don’t  care, 
much  for  bleacher  seats.) 


To  sum  it  up,  it  would  provide  an  at¬ 
tractive  showcase  for  an  increasingly 
powerful  and  popular  football  team. 


Although  it  may  appear  city  and  un¬ 
iversity  officials  have  reached  an  im¬ 
passe,  there  is  still  hope  for  expansion. 
BYU  officials  have  indicated  hope  that 
the  city  commission  will  change  its 
decision.  Provo  Mayor  James  Ferguson 
has  said  he  plans  on  meeting  with  BYU 
administrators  in  hopes  that  solutions 
to'  the  problems  can  be  found. 


In  addition,  if  the  stadium 
bowled  BYU  would  lose  the  opj 
tunity  to  host  the  NCAA  nati< 
championships  for  track  and  fielj 
1982.  The  present  stadium  is  one  o 
nation’s  finest  for  track  and  |  . 
events  since  such  events  as  the  jav  n 
shot  put  and  discuss  are  held  wif  \ye 
the  stadium  area. 


tRiv 


PRE-ELECTION  PROMISES 


POST-ELECTION  FACTS 


After  Tuesday’s  city  council 
meeting,  few  people  would  argue  that 
the  planned  expansion  does  not  have 
problems.  It  does.  It  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  a  lot  of  citizens.  Nor  are  BYU 
officials  unfeeling  toward  the  citizens. 


But  the  impasse  must  be  cros  . 
whether  it  means  an  alternative  J|  ' 
(those  at  the  commission  met 
favored  a  new  stadium  in  a  new  | 
tion),  or  whether  it  means  the  pre 
plan  being  approved. 


As  it  stands,  the  present  stadiufl 
unacceptable. 


